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AUGUSTUS BREVOORT WOODWARD— A CITI- 
ZEN OF TWO CITIES. 

By CHARLES MOORE. 
(Read before the Society March 5, 1900.) 

The Circuit Court of the District of Columbia convened 
for its first session in the half-finished Capitol, on the 23d 
day of March, 1801. Among the lawyers who presented 
themselves for admission to practice before the Honorable 
court was Augustus Brevoort Woodward. Unusually tall, 
slencler, with sallow complexion, and with something of 
the air of the scholar, Mr. Woodward was yet attired in 
a manner to attract attention, even at a time when men's 
dress was much more exuberant than it is at present. A 
swallow-tailed coat of blue, with brass buttons; a buff 
waistcoat, widely opened to allow the protrusion of a mass 
of ruffles, alas ! soiled and crumpled ; a flamboyant red 
cravat ; and a plentiful head of hair, fresh from the lov- 
ing ministrations of the first tonsorial artist of the me- 
tropolis of, the United States; all combined to produce a 
striking figure. 

The first trace to be found of Woodward's early history 
occurs in a casual reference to his residence in Rockbridge, 
Virginia, in 1795, where and when he had worked out a 
plan for an executive council to advise with the President 
of the United States, much as the Cabinet has come to 
advise. Shortly after this date, he first met Jefferson at 
Monticello and began a friendship that lasted for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Certainly as early as the March of 1797, Mr. Wood- 
ward had crossed the mountains to locate himself in the then 
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thriving town of Alexandria, from which vantage ground 
he could contemplate the investments offered by the pro- 
prietors of lands in the Federal City. On the 20th day of 
the month named, he had purchased from William Prout, 
divers and sundry lots in Washington, on which he gave 
a deed of trust for the entire purchase price of $25,000. 
On the records he is described as a resident of Greenbrier 
County, Virginia, which might, or might not have been 
the case. 

Where his prospective treasure was, there his heart also 
found an abiding place. He loved the Federal City and 
to her service he brought a voluminously stored mind, an 
education broad and liberal for that day and generation, 
and -a pen at once trenchant, good-tempered and indefati- 
gable. He was a master of the English language, could 
quote the Latin poets, understood the structure of Greek 
and was familiar with the writings of the French philoso- 
phers of his day. In statesmanship, he was a disciple of 
Bentham ; he believed in tearing down old fallacies in 
order to build new and enduring structures on the broad 
foundation of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
For Thomas Jefferson he had a veneration akjn to idola- 
try and language was all too poor to afford words ade- 
quate to the reverence he felt for the sage of Monticello. 

In a series of eight papers on the government of the Ter- 
ritory of the District of Columbia, Mr. Woodward pro- 
claimed himself as belonging neither with the party who 
shouted for the repeal of that clause in the Constitution 
which gave Congress exclusive jurisdiction over the ten 
miles square ; nor yet was he willing to be numbered with 
those who stood ready to be deprived of all the rights of 
citizenship. He favored excluding the individual states 
from legislation over the District, but he contended vigor- 
ously for a distinct representation in the Federal councils 
and for a local government energetic and free. 
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'* Futurity," epigrammatically says he, "is an object of 
curiosity to all, but in some that curiosity is mingled with 
hope, in others, with fear." Many there were who, regard- 
ing the United States as " only an enthusiastic predilec- 
tion of that age," looked forward to a dissolution of the 
Union into independent States, or at best, into separate 
confederacies. Another numerous party aimed to build up 
a strong government, which should finally erect itself into a 
sovereignty, mild and humane indeed, but not derived from 
the will of the people. Between the Scylla of disunion, 
and the Charybdis of monarchy, Woodward would steer 
the ship of state into seas made serene by " confidence 
in the virtue and intelligence of a people to whom all the 
avenues of information are open ; and to whom the enjoy- 
ment of liberty and the exercise of self government are at 
once sweetened by habit, and regulated by reflection.' ' 
He regarded the seat of government as the depository of 
national wealth, the key to our resources and to our power. 
To deny representation to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia was, in his view, " to contravene the inherent 
and inalienable rights which appertain to all men, in all 
places, and at all times ; it is to make an impolitic conces- 
sion to the maxims of arbitrary and despotic authority, 
and unnecessarily to traduce the elementary principles of 
republicanism." 

To such impassioned appeals for self government, a 
reluctant Congress yielded but grudging and partial 
acquiescence. In 1802, a mayor to be appointed by the 
President and a council to be elected by the property 
owners, was granted. Small wonder it is that Woodward, 
the lawyer, the real estate dealer, and the pleader for 
liberties of the people, found a seat in the representative 
body. His prolific pen gave vent to his feelings of joy 
and responsibility; and in an address to the electors of 
Washington published in the National Intelligencer of 
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June 14, 1802, he entered upon his public career. Tak- 
ing his seat on June 27th, under Robert Brent, as Mayor, 
Mr. Woodward served for a single year. At this time he 
lived in square 348, at the corner of Tenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue. From the frequency with which 
his name appears in the early court reports, it may be 
inferred that he enjoyed his full share of the legal business 
of the City. He seems to have defended that James Mc- 
Girk, who murdered his wife, and was hanged for the deed ; 
this first execution in the District taking place on the 
grounds east of the Capitol. In August, 1802, Wood- 
ward reluctantly had made an unavailing pilgrimage to 
Monticello to seek for McGirk executive clemency. 

If Woodward could no longer be a member of the coun- 
cil,* at least he could be an ensign in the District Militia, 
and in that capacity, on May 4, 1803, he took the oath to 
defend the Constitution. The next year in August, he 
increased his real estate operations by the purchase of lots 
in square 822, near the present Garfield Park ; and two 
months later he conveyed his holdings to Monroe, Van- 
Ness and Brent, as indorsers. 

The time had now come for Mr. Woodward to appear 
upon a larger stage. Of the five States provided for in the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Territory 
northwest of the River Ohio, Ohio had already (1803) 
been admitted into the Union, the remainder of the region 
(together with the Louisiana Purchase) being included in 
the territory of Indiana. By the act of January 11, 1805, 
Congress set off from Indiana territory the territory of 
Michigan ; and provided that the new government should 
begin on the 30th day of the ensuing June. According to 
the form of government established in the Ordinance, it 
became necessary to appoint a governor, a secretary, and 
three judges ; and after selecting for governor, the Revolu- 
tionary soldier, William Hull, of Massachusetts, President 
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Jefferson named as the combined legislative and judicial 
body, Augustus Brevoort Woodward, Frederick Bates and 
John Griffin, all of Virginia. 

We may imagine Judge Woodward, his commission 
safely bestowed in saddle-bags large enough to hold all his 
temporal belongings, setting out on a fine May morning for 
his new sphere of usefulness. Jogging along Braddock's 
road, past the old home of the Cresaps, he would cross the 
Alleghanies possibly in company with settlers, with their 
cattfe, dogs and slaves, bound for the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky, or with a less numerous body of New Eng- 
landers coming by the Forbes road, through Pennsylvania, 
to cast their lot with friends and relatives who had planted 
on the banks of the Muskingum, the colony of freemen, 
that two years before had become the State of Ohio. 
Resting at hospitable Pittsburg, once a Virginian town 
under the domination of Lord Dunmore and his tool, Dr. 
Conolly, the judge would part company with the settlers 
bound for the rich regions on the banks of the Ohio, and 
set his face northward towards the Lake country. Even 
here the Virginia judge could have the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that although New York and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts had given up to the nation their shadowy 
claims to the region northwest of the Ohio, it was the con- 
quest of the Virginian, George Rogers Clark, that had 
planted the flag of Congress in British territory, with the 
result of drawing the boundaries of the new nation through 
the Great Lakes, instead of through the Ohio River. 
Passing near the place that witnessed the torture of Wash- 
ington's friend and playmate, Crawford (the tragedy that 
marked the end of the Revolution in the Northwest), Judge 
Woodward probably visited Fallen Timbers, the battlefield 
on which Mad Anthony Wayne broke the power of the 
British-paid Indians, and forced the surrender of the north- 
west posts nine years before. 
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Embarking on fitful Lake Erie, the judge now entered 
into a new region. Nearly a century and a half before, 
Louis Joliet's fleet canoe had first traversed those waters, 
on his return from his discovery of the Mississippi, in com- 
pany with Marquette ; and it was then a century and a 
quarter since LaSalle and Tonty and Hennepin had sailed 
up the broad, island-strewn river Detroit, in the Griffin, 
pioneer of the greatest fleets known to the world's com- 
merce. Down that placid stream had floated the expedi- 
tion of the British lieutenant-governor, Henry Hamilton, 
whom George Rogers Clark had captured at Vincennes, 
whom Jefferson had thrown into irons and Washington 
had exchanged. 

As he approached the site of the town founded by Ca- 
dillac, a hundred and four years before, there was much to 
impress him that he had come to a land of Frenchmen and 
of Indians. On either shore the low, whitewashed houses 
were surrounded by stout picket fences that were at once 
a defense against the savages and a guard against the 
squealing French ponies that raced up and down the road 
by the water's edge. Wayside shrines called to prayer, 
and from each jutting point the windmill set its lazy sails 
to catch the languid breeze. On the ruffled surface of the 
brimming river were to be seen the darting canoe of the 
Indian hunter, the well-laden bateaux of the fur trader, the 
clumsy yacht of the ease-loving merchant, or the flat-bot- 
tomed schooner bound for Mackinac and a market. The 
stately stream was the great highway between the opulent 
fur regions of the North and the markets of Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. For eighteen miles the course 
continued, but when anchor was dropped, the space occu- 
pied eleven days before by a considerable town, was now 
an expanse of blackened embers, and the inhabitants had 
found shelter under booths built on the broad commons 
near the ruins. There were various rumors as to the 
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origin of the fire ; some said that the lumber dealers ap- 
plied the torch in order to help the sale of their product, 
and this theory found lodgment even in official brains ; but 
the wonder was that the squalid, huddled-up town, with its 
narrow streets and narrower lanes, had not burned oftener. 
Finding temporary quarters with his colleague, Judge 
Bates (who had been the land commissioner), Judge Wood- 
ward awaited the coming of the Governor, General William 
Hull, of Massachusetts, who, with Stanley Griswold, the 
Territorial Secretary, arrived on July ist. To the Gov- 
ernor and Judges the people presented a plan of a new 
Detroit, which was to be a duplicate of the old one. 
Imagine the consternation of the Frenchmen, and of the 
Scotch and the Irish traders as well, when the gentleman 
from Washington frankly informed them that he would 
have none of their plat. He had not lived in Washington 
for nothing. What if Old Detroit covered an area scarcely 
greater than four city blocks — was not land to be had even 
without the asking ; and why throw away such an oppor- 
tunity? Here on the banks of the Detroit should arise a 
new city of wide streets and avenues diverging from com- 
mon centers, with reservations and parkings, and all the 
beauties that L'Enfant had borrowed from Versailles to 
make beautiful the nation's capital. Away with St. An- 
toine and the St. Anne for street names. The main thor- 
oughfare should be named for the President of the United 
States, Washington ; and Adams, Monroe and Madison 
should be honored, and the great north and south avenue 
should be called Woodward, not because that was the 
judge's name, but because the thoroughfare ran wood- 
ward ! Then, too, propensity for the classical names must 
be observed ; and so we have the Campus Martius and the 
Grand Circus, which remain to this day. Thus it hap- 
pened that Detroit, although a century older than Wash- 
ington, was laid out according to -a sectional map of the 
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capital city, which Judge Woodward had brought with 
him. Unfortunately, fires and other causes have some- 
what disturbed Judge Woodward's original design ; but in 
its main features the City of the Straits is a counterpart of 
the federal city. One difficulty, however, remained to be 
conquered. None of his colleagues presumed to dispute 
the plan which the energetic judge prepared, but of the 
French residents, each laid claim to a lot fronting the 
river, for it had been their custom to secure a water front, 
however narrow, and to extend their ribbon-like farms 
back into the endless forests. So the judge, nothing 
loath, hied him back to Washington ; and by the expendi- 
ture of the modest sum of $300 on wine for Congressmen, 
he secured the passage of an act granting 5,000 square feet 
of land to each of the 121 inhabitants of the old town who 
were thought to be entitled to a share in the division. 

Theoretically, the judges in their capacity as a legisla- 
ture, were limited to the laws in force in one of the States ; 
but inasmuch as the territorial law library embraced only 
the statutes of four States, and those four the ones least ap- 
plicable to a frontier territory, the judges had recourse to 
the plan adopted by their predecessors at Marietta : they se- 
lected here a sentence and there a paragraph to patch up 
a law to suit themselves. 

The court met " sometimes at mid-day, sometimes at mid- 
night, sometimes in the council-house, sometimes in the 
clerk's office, sometimes in a tavern, and sometimes on a 
woodpile." This august body thought nothing of super- 
seding acts of Congress, and any two of the judges would 
hold court without the formality of clerk, sheriff, constable, 
or crier. The third judge might go his own way, since the 
two were a quorum. The court might indeed adopt a law 
from one of the States, but they were not bound by the 
State decisions construing that law, nor were they bound 
by their own previous decisions. In short, justice was a 
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mockery, and the court was too often the scene of wrang- 
ling among the judges, and conviviality among the mem- 
bers of the bar. Judge Woodward, while not often under 
the influence of liquor, nevertheless, when on the bench, 
usually had a glass of brandy at hand. 

We have seen that Judge Woodward was something of 
a financier in Washington. In Michigan, he had scarcely 
taken his seat before he began to plan with Governor Hull 
to establish a bank of issue. Currency was scarce indeed 
in this isolated community. Under the English, as under 
the French, Detroit was a great fur market, as well as a 
military headquarters, and enormous sums of government 
money had been spent there for Indian supplies, including 
rum. Under the United States, salaries of officials and pay 
of troops were exceedingly small, and many were the com- 
plaints of the governor, who had to play the various roles 
of chief magistrate, commander-in-chief of the militia, and 
superintendent of Indian affairs, all on a salary of $750 a 
year! General Hull and his Boston backers would have 
been satisfied with a bank charter running 30 years, and a 
capital of $400,000, but the more expansive mind of Wood- 
ward insisted on an existence of 61 years, and a capital of 
$1,000,000. No bank ever established in Michigan has 
exceeded "this capital, although the State now contains a 
population of as many millions as it then had thousands. 
Judge Woodward was President, and for a time his lively, 
pen found vent in signing bank bills. When $165,000 
worth of bills had been signed, the Bostonians went East 
to market their crop. The issue was afterwards increased 
first to $400,000, and finally to $1,500,000. The first 
II5.00 note presented was refused payment, although subse- 
quently the bank did redeem $500 of its issues. Judge 
Woodward stood by the bank, and although Congress dis- 
approved its charter, business went merrily on until the 
inevitable crash came. 
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The most congenial spirit intellectually whom Judge 
Woodward found in Michigan was Father Gabriel Richard, 
a French priest, who had been sent thither by Archbishop 
Carroll, of Maryland, and who, for the first decade of 
Territorial history, was the spiritual head of the country. 
In January, 1809, Judge Woodward accompanied Father 
Richard to Washington to introduce him to Jefferson. 
Later, the priest came to the capital as the third repre- 
sentative of the Territory in the House. In this same year 
Judge Woodward published at Philadelphia his treatise on 
" The Substance of the Sun," a work now somewhat out of 
date ; and he also urged on Madison the subject of opening 
intercourse between the American and Chinese governments. 

In June, 181 1, Judge Woodward was assaulted on the 
streets of Detroit by Whitmore Knaggs, whom he promptly 
called into court and put under $3,000 bonds to keep peace, 
a characteristic proceeding on the judge's part. Such 
arbitrary conduct naturally aroused animosities and on May 
4, 181 2, the Speaker of the House of Representatives laid 
before the House a presentment of the Grand Jury of 
Michican, charging Judge Woodward with misconduct. 
War now came to silence laws. On August 15, 181 2, as 
Judge Woodward had just risen, a solid shot penetrated 
his room in the Mansion House, struck his pillow and bed 
and knocked them into the fireplace ; then, its work done, 
the ball rolled submissively at the Judge's feet. The next 
day Detroit and Michigan were ignominiously surrendered 
to the British by Governor Hull. The notorious Proctor 
took possession of the city, and began to treat the people 
with all the cruelty that a coward could devise. Fortu- 
nately, however, Judge Woodward found sufficient favor in 
the conqueror's eyes to be appointed his secretary ; and in 
this position he was able to mitigate the hardships that were 
forced upon the unhappy people. Perry's victory on Lake 
Erie and Harrison's defeat of the British at the Battle of 
the Thames on Octobers, 1813, restored Michigan to the 
United States and Woodward to the bench. While the 
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judge was best serving his countrymen by serving the 
enemy of his country, Mr. Poindexter brought into the 
House of Representatives a resolution to stop the salaries 
of the Michigan officials, on the ground that one was a 
prisoner and the other was commissioned by the British. 
Just how long Judge Woodward served the British is not 
known, but it is probable that he escaped at the first oppor- 
tunity. War is not the proper setting for a philosopher, 
and from the clash of arms at Detroit he sought the peace- 
ful shades of Georgetown. There he resigned himself to 
scholarly pursuits, and thence, on August 16, 1813, he 
despatched to Jefferson the outlines of his magnum-opus. 

Announcing his then purpose to resign and settle in New 
York, Judge Woodward went on to describe the scientific 
undertaking that had occupied the greater part of his at- 
tention during his life, an undertaking with respect to 
which the period of action might then be considered as 
having arrived, or at least to be closely approaching. 
What was done in relation to the science of chemistry in 
France, between 1782 and 1787, he proposed to do for all 
human knowledge. The essential improvements then im- 
parted to a particular science consisted in exact arrange- 
ment and classification and correct nomenclature. To 
effect the same object in every science would require the 
concurrent exertion of all the men of learning of a nation, 
and of different nations, but the principles of a clear and 
distinct arrangement and classification of human knowl- 
edge generally must, from necessity and the nature of 
things, derive their origin from a single mind. 

The judge confesses that when, in 1788, he first took up 
the subject, he was unacquainted with the French achieve- 
ment ; but he was conversant with that other grand ex- 
ample of arrangement and classification, which had dis- 
tinguished that age, the Linnaean system in botany. He 
did not complete his system until 1795, ten years after the 
death of Linnaeus, and since that date had revised, but 
never altered it. So that when he came to Washington in 
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1797, he must have had all knowledge within his grasp. 
In his researches, he collected almost every arrangement 
that had been attempted either in ancient or modern times, 
not omitting the one Jefferson made use of in the classifi- 
cation of the books in his library. The principle of this 
latter arrangement was the same as that of D'Alembert, as 
displayed in the grand encyclopedia. That in its turn is 
derived from Lord Verulam. This is indeed the original 
of all the systems at present received. 

Judge Woodward objected to the Jeffersonian system as 
not being capable of indefinite division and expansion. 
Now, strangly enough, this very Jeffersonian, Baconian 
system of classification is the one in use to-day in the 
Library of Congress, and in the Atlantic for February, we 
find the new librarian inveighing against it. " That 
system," says Herbert Putnam, " was the one adopted by 
Thomas Jefferson for his collection of 6700 volumes. It 
is the Baconian system ; but such authority as it might gain 
from Bacon's authorship is weakened by the fact that he de- 
vised it as a classification of knowledge. The system is 
not (as all more modern systems attempt to be) * expansive,' 
that is, it does not admit of further indefinite sub-divisions." 

Judge Woodward was not altogether satisfied with the 
Linnaean system. " The general feelings of mankind re- 
volt," says he, " against any classification which shall 
bring together objects so diversified as the horse, the bat, 
the ape, the whale and man. Reason imperiously requires 
that the inhabitants of water, earth and air, so evidently 
separated in nature, should also be separated in science." 
Shades of Darwin protect us from this classifier ! 

His system of terminology is too abtruse for profitable 
discussion. Suffice to say, that from Greek radices Judge 
Woodward developed naturally all the paraphernalia of a 
complete schematization of knowledge. Inasmuch, as he 
believed that the good results of his system would be 
realized only after his death, he had in mind the founding 
of the American National Institute, an institution not unlike 
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the present Smithsonian Institution for the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge. 

We of to-day laugh at Judge Woodward's system of 
universal science, but old John Adams thought it worthy of 
kindly acknowledgment, and Madison gave some heed to it. 
In terminology it was no worse than Jeremy Bentham's 
systems, and Bentham revolutionized English institutions. 

Jefferson, too, in the same draft of an ordinance in 
which we planted the seed of perpetual freedom for the 
Northwest Territory, gave to the proposed States such 
names as Metropotamia, Polypotamia, and Michigania. So 
Judge Woodward, when he found, or made a way to devise 
a plan for an institution for higher education, named it the 
Catholepistemiad or University of Michigania, called its 
professorships didaxia, and divided the subjects of instruc- 
tion according to his epistemic system. The two instruc- 
tors of the new-fledged college (Father Richard, a Cath- 
olic, and John Monteith, a Presbyterian) divided between 
them the multitude of didaxia, and taught the boys the 
rudiments of learning without reference to the barbarous 
terminology. However, they never could get beyond that 
broad principle which Judge Wopdward then and there 
laid down ; that it is the duty of the State to furnish higher 
education, non-sectarian in character and so inexpensive 
as to be-within the reach practically of all the people. 
Developing along those lines, Michigan University has 
become not only one of the great institutious of learning 
in this country, but it is a pattern of other State Universi- 
ties from the lakes to the Pacific. All honor to our epis- 
temic philosopher for his ideas if not for his names for 
those ideas. 

Little further remains to be told. His court was a 
mockery of justice, he, himself was a quarrelsome old 
man, so slovenly that when he sailed to Mackinac and 
Green Bay, to hold court, he took for baggage a single 
clean shirt, which he put on while in port, relapsing into 
grime when the steamer sailed. He never married ; nor 
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was he ever known to be attentive to woman, save once. 
She was a widow, and it was his custom to send his car- 
riage to her door as a notice that she was expected to pre- 
pare for a drive. One day, on finding her unprepared for 
the honor he proposed to confer, he sent his carriage to the 
stable and walked to his room, thus easily plucking from 
his threadbare surtout tne dart that cupid had not strength 
enough to send into his heart. 

After a service of nineteen years on the Michigan 
bench, he saw the judicial system changed largely to be 
rid of him. Resigning, he returned to Washington and 
again delved into philosophy. 

In spite of his constant land speculations and his most 
frugal habits of life, he was always a poor man, and after 
spending a year out of office, fortune once more smiled 
upon him. In 1824, he was appointed judge for the dis- 
trict of Florida, between the Swanee and the Apalachicola 
Rivers territory then lately ceded by Spain. From Talla- 
hassee on March 17, 1826, he sent to Jefferson a package 
of orange seeds, together with " A Diagnosis of the 
Chrestomatic system of Jeremy Bentham of London, by 
the author of the Epistemic system," a most elaborate 
scheme beautifully copied by one Robert W. Williams. 
On July 12, 1827, he died, leaving no known relative. 

Note.— Extended correspondence subsequent to the 
preparation of the above paper reveals the facts that Judge 
Woodward was a son of John Woodward, of Philadelphia ; 
that John Woodward, a brother of the judge, died in New 
York City, leaving a will under which Howard University 
set up a claim, on the ground, I believe, that a bequest 
was made for the education of colored people. The con- 
tention of the University was not sustained. A sister of 
Judge Woodward, Maria, married Adrial Pease, and their 
son, Augustus Pease, died a bachelor in Springfield, N. J., 
about 1870. C. M. 



